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THE FLIGHT OF THE HOURS 
By Walter Crane 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE 


A judge of no mean capacity, when asked recently what living 
English artist had disclosed the greatest versatility and originality, 
and had done most to disseminate a love of the beautiful among the 
masses, replied promptly, Walter Crane. Many who are wont to pass 
upon pictorial art by the rules of the schools, and accept or reject 
paintings according to the traditional principles of juries of admis- 
sion to exhibitions, would perhaps not concur in this opinion. It is 
nevertheless a fact, that England has produced no more ardent 
devotee of art than Crane—no man who has worked more assiduously 
to popularize the cult of the beautiful, no man who has undertaken 
such different forms of art work, and been so uniformly successful in 
all that he has undertaken. 

Oil-painter, water-colorist, decorator, designer, book illustrator, 
writer, socialist, he has from the outset of his long career worked 
indefatigably , not merely to give expression to a sense of the beauti- 
ful, which is almost if not quite unique in modern times, but to 
remove art from the sacred precincts of the galleries and academies, 
and to apply it in varied forms to those interests that lie close to 
daily life. 

Crane’s work is all pre-eminently artistic: it is direct, spontane- 
ous; and conveys the impression of having been done with the greatest 
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ease. His invention is rich, and his beauty of line and color is of the 
kind that charms and captivates. What is more, his art is wholesome 
in the highest and best sense. Work so direct, spontaneous, and 
pure was accorded a hearty welcome in the earlier days of the artist's 
efforts, and it pleases to-day as it did then. 

His art lacks the stilted, ‘‘manufactured’’ qualities that charac- 
terize so many of the exhibition pictures, and probably for that very 





VIEW FROM MONTE PINCIO, ROME 
By Walter Crane 


reason Crane has not met special’ favor at the hands of the Royal 
Academy. It shows an utter absence of the made-to-order element, 
and is almost equally devoid of the hall-marks of the professional. It 
has scarcely a hint of modern studio life; quite as little is it suggestive 
of the common nature we see about us. A rich, exotic imagination 
dominates everything he has done. He creates his own world of 
beauty, and expresses it with a charm of line and color strictly indi- 
vidual, often whimsical, but always graceful—as no other English 
artist has done. : 

Beauty is his idol; he has no use for the stern, the repellant, the 
prosaic. He seeks in nature her loveliest forms, and weaves them into 
a tissue of symbolism in which decorative grace is ever in the ascend- 
ant. As a friend once expressed it, he has a fancy which seems 
always ready to flow with the abundance and variety of nature her- 
self, not in her workaday, weary aspect, not with the straining for 
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ORMUZD AND AHRIMAN 
By Walter Crane 


beauty under difficulties (a sense which so often overshadows our art 
schools and studios), but as a bird sings, and as animals play when 
they are happy—in short, as a perfectly joyful expression of a natural 
condition. 

The artist is in the truest sense a poet, and be it in book illustra- 
tions, in mural decorations, in designs for fabrics and wall-papers, or 
in pictures executed for framing purposes, one cannot fail to feel the 
poetry of his work. Two elements are ever present, the beautiful 
and the dramatic, and as a consequence, his work is always suffused 
with the charm of loveliness, and instinct with action, growth, and 
vitality. His pictures are never dead or lifeless; there is always some | 
distinct action expressed, something is going on. His slightest sketch i 
or decoration has thus a sense of movement, a sense of the dramatic 
in its happiest vein. 

Grace, balance, originality, which so many artists strive for and 
fail in the striving, have ever been with him the commonplaces of his 
daily effort. These have given him a unique position among present- 
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AMOR VINCIT OMNIA 
By Walter Crane 
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day artists. He has the instinct of harmonizing in an original manner, 
:. and a cleverness in inventing combinations of flat tint color, which 
ty admirably supplement the grace, strength, and quality of his lines. 
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THE SWAN MAIDENS 
By Walter Crane 


Thus, whatever be the idea he wishes to symbolize, whatever the 

dramatic incident he seeks to depict, however abstract the thought 

: he wishes to put into pictorial form, his artistic expression is always 
agreeable. It is not the artistic expression that stirs, inspires: it is 
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LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 
By Walter Crane 


that which woos. There is no conscious effort manifest in his 
work, and however far-fetched the pictorial conceit, it seems to be 
devoid of the mechanics of art. So easy of execution is it, that it 
impresses one as being natural. 

Crane is usually classed with the pre-Raphaelites, not less from his 
avowed acceptance of the principles these devoted painters sought to 
popularize than from his strenuous effort to continue the work which 
the pre-Raphaelite leaders had begun. Really he is the product of 
many influences, now being influenced by Japanese art, now by 
Renaissance, now by the English pre- Raphaelites, and now by the 
Greek marbles. On the subject of the influences which have shaped 
his career, and resulted in that definite and individual style which is 
known far and wide throughout Europe if not in America, Crane has 
himself spoken with authority, and it is as well here, perhaps, to use 
his own words. Said he some time ago in an interview: 

“I was born to the trade; but I lost my father when I was only 
fourteen, and since then I have had pretty much to shift for my self. 
At that age W. J. Linton, seeing some of my youthful sketches, took 
me as a pupil, with a view to drawing on wood, and thus turned me 
toward illustrated work; and besides it was the work which passed 
through his hands that helped to give me, I suppose, the bent I after- 
wards followed in landscape and figurative design. 

‘‘Drawings of Rossetti, F. Sandys, and Sir F. Leighton, for 
instance—I well remember the impression those made on me. Then, 
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too, Blake’s work fascinated me greatly. Ruskin, too, was one of 
the men who influenced me largely—Ruskin and the poets, counter- 
acted later by Herbert Spencer and Darwin. And as regards 
temporary influences, | cannot forget what I owe to Burne-Jones and 
William Morris. 1 remember reading ‘Modern Painters,’ and being 
deeply moved by it, when I cannot have been more than fourteen 
years old. 

‘‘But I owe. perhaps, most of all to the South Kensington 
Museum. Like Blake, who ‘thanked God he never was sent to school 
to be whipped into following the ways of a fool,’ I am thankful that 
I never had any school training—which at the best means training 
under some stereotyped system. For a student with definite aims 
there is no exaggerating the value of the inexhaustible treasures at 
the South Kensington Museum. There are no better masters in 
art than are to be found there, and in the Phidian marbles or the 
Italian room at the National Gallery. I never had any systematic 
training in the school sense, and I| certainly owe nothing to the 
Academy. 

‘“*] was proud of getting a picture exhibited there in 1862—it was 
‘The Lady of Shalot’—and as it was very favorably noticed in the 
Times, and I knew I could improve, I thought I was on the road to 
fortune. But though I tried and tried again, I never got a second 
picture accepted there till ten years later, and since Sir Coutts Lindsay 
opened the Grosvenor Gallery, I have troubled Burlington House no 
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THE BRIDGE OF LIFE 


By Walter Crane 
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more. I exhibited chiefly in the First Water-Color Dudley Gallery 
from 1866 onwards, my- work meeting ready acceptance by the juries. 

‘*Landscape has always been one of my favorite occupations, and 
the public, which associates my name with ‘Walter Crane Story 
Books,’ would be surprised, per- 
haps, to see my portfolios of land- 
scape studies. But it is figurative 
art that I love best; one of my very 
earliest drawings is meant to repre- 
sent Ormuzd and Ahriman, or the 
conflict of the Good and Evil Pow- 
ers’’—a bit of symbolism. 

Born in 1835 in Liverpool, 
taught from early childhood by his 
father, who was a miniature-painter 
of ability, thoroughly drilled in the 
use of colors and in the principles 
of drawing, early apprenticed to 
Linton, the wood-engraver, a calling 
in which he acquired sureness and 
firmness of touch, later brought 
under the influences of which he 
speaks in the foregoing paragraphs, 
and withal a man literally imbued 
with the spirit of the beautiful, 
and a confirmed protester against 
many if not most of the methods 
current in the schools and academies, 
it is no wonder that Crane should 
have developed his art along the 
lines that have made him famous. 
To him art was not art unless it was 
beautiful, and a picture lacked at 
least one of the elements of a pic- 
ture unless it was decorative. His 
love of symbolism gave him a 
natural predilection toward figurative 
art, and as a consequence, this ele- 
ment can be traced quite as readily in 
his designs as in his finished pictures. 

The first efforts of the young artist foreshadowed his future 
career. He was only an art student when he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1862, and the year following he executed his first book 
illustrations. for ‘‘The New Forest.’’ These book illustrations were 
even more a revelation to the English public for their peculiar grace 
and beauty than were those of Kate Greenaway, who recently died. 
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IN THE CLOUDS 


By Walter Crane 
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So popular were they that there was an immediate demand for his 
work. From 1867 to 1876 he issued a series of ‘‘Picture Books,’ 
which in a sense were regarded as annual events. In 1877 he gave 
to the public his ‘‘Baby’s Opera.’’ Then followed ‘*Baby’s Ban- 
quet,’’ ‘‘Mrs. Mundi,’’ “‘ Pan Piper,’’ ‘‘Grimm’s Household — « 
‘First of May,’’ ‘‘The Sirens Three,’ ‘‘Baby’s Own AZsop,’ 
‘*Flora’s Feast,’’ ‘‘Queen Summer,’’ ‘‘A Wonder ‘Book,’’ ‘‘The Old 
Garden,’’ ‘‘Spenser’s Faerie Queene,’’ ‘‘The Shepherd’s Calendar’’; 
and in addition to 

these, as he acquired 

fame as an instruc- 

tor, several works 

on the theory and 

practice of draw- 

ing, the most im- 

portant of which 

are ‘“‘Claims of 

Decorative Art,’”’ 

‘Decorative IlIlus- 

tration of Books,’’ 

‘The Bases of De- 

sign,’’ and ‘‘Line 

and Form,’’ new 

editions of the last 

two volumes having 

been called for by 

students during the 

present year. 

Considering the 
remarkable quality 
of the drawings PEGASUS 
made for book illus- By Walter Crane 
tration, the amount 
of this class of work done by Crane is simply enormous. It is all 
characterized by the types of manly and womanly beauty, the fluent 
lines, the poetic conceptions, and the unique w himsicalities which are 
associated with his name, and which are one of his chief glories. 
Indeed, it has been said that Crane’s art appears to the best advan- 
tage on the printed page, and not in the formal frame. 

Crane’s ambition, however, would not permit him to limit himself 
to book work, and his pictures, exhibited at the Dudley Gallery from 
1866 to 1882, won for him a generous meed of praise from all visitors. 
Many of these works, as ‘‘Renascence of Venus,’’ ‘‘ Fate of Perse- 
phone,”’ ‘‘The Sirens Three,’’ ‘‘Europa,’’ ‘‘Freedom,’’ ‘‘The Bridge 
of Life,’’ ‘‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci,’’ ‘‘ Neptune’s Horses,’’ ‘‘The 
Swan Maidens,’’ ‘‘England’s Emblem,’’ ‘‘ Brittania’s Vision,’’ ‘‘The 
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EUROPA 
3y Walter Crane 


World’s Conquerors,*’ and ‘‘A Stranger,’’ many of which are here- 
with reproduced, are works so graceful in their execution, so apt in 
their symbolism, so strong and forceful in their drawing, so beauti- 
ful in their color schemes, so out of the beaten ruts of artistic effort, 
that they stand unique among the products of British art. 

Many another canvas might be mentioned, but those enumerated 
will suffice in this brief record. It is only necessary to say that in 
all this work, be it illustrations, paintings, designs, decorations, pot- 
tery, or what not, runs the artist’s characteristic method—original, 
potent, artistic. 

Devoting himself thus to so many art interests, and working for 
sO many years under pressure, Crane has incurred risks and encoun- 
tered dangers which some of his warmest friends and admirers think 


ENGLAND’S EMBLEM 
By Walter Crane 
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have left their impress on his product. This adverse side may here 
be expressed in the words of a careful student of the artist’s career. 
“Every credit must be ‘given to the artist for his enormous fecun- 
dity,’’ says Percy Bate, ‘‘and the industry which enables him to 
accomplish so much; but hasty production, and especially overproduc- 
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THE BOOK OF FATE 
By Walter Crane 


tion (a fault that many think Walter Crane must plead guilty to), 
have manifold disadvantages. Grace of composition, skillful dispo- 
sition of forms, draperies, and accessories, and flowing beauty of line, 
are such constant elements in his work that we accept them as a matter 
of course, and are not always duly grateful; but hurry begets care- 
lessness, it results in draftsmanship that is not always irreproachable, 
and color that is not always happy; and though the artist has an 
uninterrupted flow of ideas, he cannot possibly carry them all to com- 
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pletion, however industrious he may be. There is a limit to the 
capacity of every art worker which he would do well to recognize. 

‘*The consequence is, that although all painters may be said to 
repeat themselves more or less, in Walter Crane’s case style is apt 
to degenerate into mannerism, the literary element is perhaps unduly 
obtruded, and the dec- 
orative charm, which 
may well be an under- 
lying constituent in all 
pictures, becomes the 
dominant element. 
These easel paintings, 
judged as such, are not 
altogether satisfying 
though considered as 
decorations, they have 
without exception very 
great beauty and charm. 

‘*The artist himself 
does not draw any hard. 
and-fast line between 
pictorial work and 
other work, and _ his 
practice is consistent 
with this attitude; but 
critics who do not care 
for allegory, who think 
that pictures should 
show relief and express 
atmospheric’ values, 
naturally say that com- 
positions which lack 
these essentials, which 
depend upon their liter- 
ary appeal and_ their 
BACCHANTE pleasing arrangements 
sy Walter Crane of line, can only be 

considered as decora- 
tive and not pictorial art. But, even if considered pictorially the 
artist’s work does not appeal to all, it cannot be denied that deco- 
ratively Walter Crane’s achievement is very fine, spirited, imagina- 
tive, well balanced, and thoroughly original.’ 

Reference has been made to the fact that the English Royal 
Academy has been chary in its recognition of Crane’s genius. Only 
twice in his long artistic career has he shown pictures at that institu- 
tion, once in 1862, and again in 1872. To most of the academicians 
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Crane is only a decorator. It is true that his work lacks the monotony 
and pomposity of the Academy, and it is no less true that art like his 
or Morris’s or de Morgan’ s, in generous influx, would add life and 
interest to the Academy’s exhibitions. 

Many years agoa round-robin was signed by all the art profes- 
sors in Vienna, expressive of their admiration of his illustrations. 
Through one of the London masters of art the same judgment was 
verbally expressed by the Berlin professors. Possibly the staid acade- 
micians thought that Crane’s toy-books and his fabric and paper 
designs, which cannot be dwelt upon in this article, were unimportant, 
and out of keeping with the dignity of the time-honored institution 
in which they were enrolled. 

The fact is, that Crane, conscious of his ability to produce beauti- 
ful things, has not disdained to apply his art to the common uses of 
daily life, and to put it in such torm as to gladden the hearts of the 
greatest possible number, young and old. Who shall say that art 
such as this lacks dignity and importance? Or who shall say that the 
artist has not been devoting his abilities to as noble a cause as the 
painter who laboriously works out a figure subject or a bit of land- 


scape which is exhibited for a day and as soon forgotten? 
RaLpH E. MoreE.anp. 





STUDY FOR A PICTURE 
By Walter Crane 





SIR JOSHUA AND MR. WHISTLER 


The literary world, quite as well as the world of art, paid much 
attention to Mr. Whistler's ‘‘Ten o’Clock’’ when it was spoken, in 
1888. Every one has heard of that famous lecture, and it is surpris- 
ing that so few have read it, since it is one of the few things from Mr. 
W hhistler’ s pen which is readily accessible to the multitude, being 
always in print. There is a poignant fascination about everything the 
gentle artist says or does, and **Ten o’Clock’’ is just as interesting 
to-day, if not so much discussed, as it was fourteen years ago, when, 
introducing his scathing criticism of ‘‘Ten o’Clock’’ tenets, Mr. 
Swinburne, alleviating with this compliment, said: ‘‘Much that Mr. 
Whistler has to say about the primary requisites and the radical 
conditions of art is not merely sound and solid good sense, as well 
as vivid and pointed rhetoric: it is a message very specially needed 
by the present generation in art or letters.’’ The disagree sable things 
Mr. Swinburne addéd are not necessary to quote, since really he 
himself having a distorted impression, a vague conception, and per- 
haps little knowledge of the principles of Japanese art, his censure 
was unimportant because misapplied. That part of his criticism just 
quoted is still so applicable to the condition of the present generation 
of students in art or letters that this present generation is therefore 
reminded of ‘‘Ten o’Clock.’’ 

I think the world of art and of letters is better fitted now to receive 
its extraordinary wisdom and its unusual clearness than it was ten or 
fourteen years ago. We have made tremendous strides in the under- 
standing of things, and it is a pity that we should overlook the clear 
formulation of ‘‘Ten o’Clock’’ in busying ourselves with an abundance 
of less valuable propositions of to-day’s essayists. 

Much wisdom clothed with wit often passes for mere jesting with 
the understanding of those who glory in the ponderousness of the 
pompous. For this reason, among the many reasons, Mr. Whistler’s 
wit alienated those who should have acknowledged his wisdom, and 
‘*Ten o’Clock’’ was considered pyrotechnic. However, it did not fall 
to the ground, but remains a star in the heavens of art ideals. 

Perhaps in another fourteen years it will be understood what was 
meant when Mr. Whistler astounded the academicians with the dec- 
laration, ‘‘There never was an artistic period. There never was an 
art-loving nation.’’ They heard as they read, runningly, and missed 
the deep truth underneath. It is not my purpose to pose as Mr. 
Whistler’s interpreter, for Mr. Whistler’s precepts must expound 
themselves, but it is not uninteresting to pick up the little ‘‘Ten 
o’Clock’’ again and busy ourselves with yesterday’s preachments. 
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STUDY 
By B. Héroux 
From a Lithograph 
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Never were persons more unlike, probably, than Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Mr. Whistler, yet Sir Joshua said nearly everything in 
his addresses to the Royal Academy, from 1769 to 1790, which Mr. 
Whistler says in his ‘‘Ten o’Clock.’’ Not that Mr. Whistler is, for 
a moment, a plagiarist, but that the truths which Sir Joshua uttered 
were swallowed as bitter pills, without comment or objection, and the 
same truths, pilled, but sugared, by Mr. Whistler, raised distrust in 
the patients who look to be cured in the allopathic manner. 

Sir Joshua said of the artist: ‘‘He regards nature with a view to 
his profession, and combines her beauties and corrects her defects.”’ 
And Mr. Whistler said: ‘‘ Nature contains the elements in color and 
form of all pictures, as the keyboard contains the notes of all music.” 
Sir Joshua also used a musical illustration when he wrote: ‘‘The facil- 
ity of drawing, like that of playing upon a musical instrument, cannot 
be acquired but by an infinite number of acts.’’ And he said, ‘‘The 
works of nature are full of disproportion,’’ just as Mr. Whistler said: 
‘*That nature is always right is an assertion artistically as untrue, as 
it is one whose truth is universally taken for granted. Nature is very 
rarely right to such an extent, even, that it might almost be said that 
nature is usually wrong; that is to say, the condition of things that 
shall bring about the perfection of harmony worthy a picture is rare, 
and not common at all.’’ Then what follows would have met Sir 
Joshua’s approbation, since he said, ‘‘ Not the eye, but the mind.”’ 

Occasional paragraphs of ‘‘The Discourses’’ of Sir Joshua and of 
the ‘‘Ten o’Clock’’ of Mr. Whistler seem in disagreement, as when 
Mr. Whistler declares, ‘‘ Your own instinct is near the truth, your own 
wit far surer guide than the untaught ventures of thick-heeled Apol- 
los,’’ opposed to Sir Joshua’s suggestion, ‘‘I could wish that you 
would take the world’s opinion rather than your own. Yet Sir 
Joshua’s own attitude was nearer in accord with Mr. Whistler’s. 

However far-fetched the linking of the names Reynolds and 
Whistler may seem to the uninitiated, yet the student in painting can 
scarcely find two more helpful works to add to his reading than Mr. 
Whistler’s little pamphlet of ‘‘Ten o’Clock’’ and ‘‘The Discourses on 
Art’’ of Sir Joshua Reynolds. This first president of the Royal 
Academy always urged on students of painting the necessity of 
becoming students of men, and of things as well. We have too many 
painters who paint, but who do not bring themselves into that broader 
field of culture so necessary to the accomplishment of great, premedi- 
tated, unaccidental things. Too few of our painters are at all versed 
in the literature of their art, a discourtesy which fame resents, and 
the world calls into account. So it is that I have not taken the direction 
of the reviewer or the critic, or of the literary discoverer, but have chosen 
to call attention to these works, because they are so helpful to the 
student of this day it is a pity to see them continue to be so little read. 

GARDNER C, TEALL. 











TEMPLE OF NEPTUNE AT PASTUM 
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PIRANESI, THE REMBRANDT OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE 


Without wishing to voice pessimistic views as to future develop- 
ments, and with full acknowledgment of the achievements of the few 
really great etchers of modern times, one may safely say that the 
golden age of etching is in an age long since past, and—the fact is 
sincerely to be deplored—too often forgotten. Else, perhaps, there 
would be little excuse at the present day for recounting the glories 
or dwelling upon the methods of Giovanni Battista Piranesi, one of 
the greatest of the Italian etchers and engravers. 

Piranesi was born at Venice in the former half of the eighteenth 
century, and died in 1778. The story of his stupendous labors is 
thus, ina sense, a chapter of ancient history. But in view alike of 
the decline and possible revival of popular interest in etching, and of 
the marvelous effects which the masters of the art once succeeded in 
obtaining, it is a chapter well worth the perusal of art lover and of art 
student. 

Certainly none of the old masters merits more careful consideration 
than Piranesi. ‘‘He was one of the last of the great painter-etchers 
and painter-engravers of old times,’’ says Russell Sturgis, ‘‘and by 
no means the least of them. It may be extravagant to say, as some 
have said, that his work would be gathered as eagerly as Rem- 
brandt’s if it were not so bulky, but it is not extravagant to say 
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that no man has seen all that the engraver’s art is capable of until he 
has seen and studied nearly everything that Piranesi has left.’’ 

These words of Sturgis are no small compliment to the master, 
and it should also be said that they impose no small task on the 
student who would be guided by the critic’s advice and undertake a 
study of the Italian’s works. For the etcher labored with indefati- 
gable zeal from the day he became an art student in Rome, and was 
kindled to enthusiasm by the architectural remains of the Eternal 
City, till death stayed his hand, and his plates, to the number of about 
two thousand, were subsequently published in twenty-nine folio 
volumes. 

These marvelous plates by Piranesi have small charm for the col- 
lector. They are too big and bold; they lack the daintiness and 
delicacy that the collector prizes; they are for the gallery, and not 
for the home; even in bound form they are for the art institute rather 
than for the private library. Hence the great master has been sig- 
nally neglected, while scores of artists of inferior rank have been the 
idols of the collectors. 

Indeed, as has frequently been pointed out, though Piranesi 
devoted his life to depicting the wonders of ancient architectural 
remains, his plates have not been prized by the student of architec- 
ture, to whom they have been picturesque scenes with wonderful 
effects of light and shade—mere pictures rather than faithful portrayals 
of ancient buildings, valuable for suggestions in present-day designing. 





ARCH OF CONSTANTINE 
By G. B. Piranesi 
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Great as is the work of Piranesi, his plates are not above criti- 


cism. Reference has just been made to their wonderful effects of 
light and shade, and these extreme contrasts are the etcher’s peculiar 


fault. He was one of the gifted sons of Italy who gloried in the 
architectural remains of his country, and who saw in them an intense 
poetic charm. In mak- 
ing the portrayal of 
these remains his life 
work, he sought to in- 
vest his plates with the 
same charm that the 
actual ruins had for 
him. In a sense his 
genius was scenic, and 
his invention was al- 
most limitless. He 
could thus grasp the 
idea of the architect, 
and supply missing por- 
tions of the ruins for 
the sake of pictorial 
effect, and he could in- 
troduce altars, tombs, 
vases, and other acces- 
sories in the interest of 
his pictures. 

His love of the im- 
pressive was thus doubt- 
less responsible for his 
exaggerated contrasts 
of light and dark. In- 
deed, though he well 
knew how to make a 
TEMPLE OF THE SIBYL AT TIVOLI translucent shadow 
By G. B. Piranesi through which details 

could more or less 
vaguely be seen, he deliberately renounced this form of architectural 
rendering, and undertook to get fairly correct outdoor effects by black 
and white, pure and simple. This involved him in no end of diffi- 
culties, with which he struggled, for the most part, with remarkable 
success. 

In many of his plates we can see evidence of hesitation as to 
whether to express delicate architectural details or to yield to his love 
for strong contrasts. Usually his love of contrasts prevails, and the 
details which photography would have recorded are subordinated to 
strong lights and equally intense shadows. That this disposition of 
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ARCH OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS 


By G. B. Piranesi 








VILLA OF MAXCENAS 


By G. B. Piranesi 
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By G. B. Piranesi * 
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TEMPLE OF JANUS 
By G. B. Piranesi 
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sunlight and shade is contrary to fact no one knew, perhaps, better 
than Piranesi himself. But he had his own conviction of the impres- 
sion he wished to convey, and he was strong enough to renounce the 
delicate gradations which another and weaker artist would probably 
have employed. 

Thus, oddly enough, we find sunlit edges and intensely shaded 
sides of piers and columns; we find sunlight as intense as an electric 
flash, and the shadows of midday absolutely stygian; we find ornamen- 
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ARCH OF VESPASIAN 
By G. B. Piranesi 


tation that would naturally be vague and uncertain brought out in 
strong relief. These are defects which a man of less commanding 
genius would not be guilty of, but which Piranesi, doubtless with full 
knowledge of his error, committed without hesitation. The result 1s 
the peculiarly bold charm that makes the plates Piranesi’s, and no one 
else’s. The desired effects were further enhanced by a curious use 
of the burin line and the etched line, a peculiarity of method which 
Méryon also adopted, the severer work of the burin being supple- 
mented by the freer lines of the etching needle. 

That Piranesi purposely idealized his subjects or introduced acces- 
sories for pictorial effect is commonly admitted, and a question might 
be raised as to the value of these remarkable plates apart from their 
strictly pictorial value. In this regard one may safely accept the 
judgment of Mr. Sturgis. Says that eminent authority on architec 
ture, in discussing the Piranesi plates: 
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‘As regards the architecture itself, and the interest which the 
student may and ought to take in Piranesi’s architectural studies, it 
must never be forgotten that he gave us the aspect of many a fine 
old building in its men more perfect condition, before the havoc 
wrought by one more century of popes and princes or of ignorant 
peasants, and also before the clearing out and cleaning up of the 
present archeological epoch. Now, the archeological work done 
during the last forty years has been, on the whole, advantageous from 
every point of view. No one can doubt that seriously; but there has 
also been—what was, perhaps, inevitable—a certain staying up and 
piecing out of old work by new; and this, although detected easily 
enough by him who examines the building itself, may deceive in any, 
even n the best, pictorial representation. 

‘There is, of course, nothing of this in the Piranesi prints; and 
it is well to know in what condition these ruined monuments of 
antiquity were before the archzologists took hold of them. Modern 
archeology is, or should be, doubting and questioning, and likes not 
to accept things as true on the mere authority of long-continued 
assumption. 

‘*It is good to learn, as one may learn from these prints, that the 
Arch of Titus was until lately built into a continuous wall, and on the 
Forum side at least, without its entablature, its free columns, and its 
architectural setting out. The print which shows this arch in connec- 
tion with the Villa Farnese gives the other side—the side farther 
from the Forum—which had been left in somewhat better condition. 
But that view also shows the arch in a very different state from its 
present rearranged and more orderly aspect. This restored and 
rejuvenated appearance it was not to put on until seventy years after 
Piranesi’s death. 

‘It is good to learn how the Temple of Cori looked in the year 
1750 or thereabouts. The Castel Sant’ Angelo, with its additions, 
its rooms built for popes escaping in terror from the Vatican and 
making a palace and fortress out of the old tomb of Hadrian, still 
keeps, indeed, some of its earlier aspects; but the print of it shown 
in this collection, covered all over with letters of reference, gives, in 
spite of these letters, in spite of the absurdly false perspective of the 
Round Tower, an image which one is glad to see preserved, of the old 
building of the popes. 

‘*It is well to have the Piranesi view of the Pantheon, now that the 
belfries have been taken away, and the abortive secondary pediment has 
also disappeared, and the building i is put, as nearly as modern arche- 
ologists can do it, back into its original form. Here, again, the drawing 
of the Round Tower is dreadfully ‘out.” It seems odd that so accom- 
plished a draftsman should never have learned the true secret of the 
‘perspective ellipse’; but indeed, that same ‘ellipse’ bothers modern 
draftsmen, too. The view of the Campo Vaccino may stir the memo- 
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ries of those who knew Rome forty years ago; and it is worth any 
one's while to muse over that for a moment, and reflect that under 
the peaceful grass and trees of this ‘cow-field’ lay the Roman Forum 
waiting to be exhumed. 

“The two prints of the Antonine and the Trajan Columns are 
admirable renderings of richly adorned architecture, and these are artis- 
tic triumphs as well, models of what is fine in engraving. Finally, 





INTERIOR OF SANTA MARIA MAGGIORE 


3y G. B, Piranesi 


the Arch of Trajan at Benevento is really a magnificent piece of 
architectural drawing and engraving, and all our photographs should 
be compared with it for a right understanding of the sculpture. Asa 
general thing, one hates to have a mind come between the original 
artist and himself. What the second-century sculptor meant to say 
the nineteenth-century student should be allowed to read without the 
interposition of Piranesi or any one else, and that is why photographs 
are good; but in this case Piranesi’s drawing does serve as a valuable 
comment and illustrated lecture, which any one can afford to listen 
to, on the sculptures of the arch.”’ 

The accompanying illustrations, used here by courtesy of Albert 
Roullier, will give a good idea of the two thousand or more plates by 
the famous etcher. They show admirably his peculiar disposition of 
light and shade, his force and vigor, and his use of accessories for 
picturesque effect. The enthusiasm of the master for his art, his 
selection of subjects which developed into nothing less than a hobby, 
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and his lifelong industry are almost unparalleled in the history of 
Italian art. He was a law unto himself, and his prints, in manner and 
effect, are unlike anything the world has produced, 

One would wish that the plates were of less generous proportions. 
They might perhaps lose in dignity and importance, but they would 
be more in keeping with present-day decorative requirements, and 
would doubtless thus become sharp rivals of prints that now find a 
more popular demand. Be that as it may, the plates are incompar- 
able, despite the flaws that men of minor ability may point out in 
them, and they will be prized as masterpieces as long as etching shall 
hold its place among human interests. Italy has as much reason to 
glory in her Piranesi as Holland has in her Rembrandt and France in 
her Méry on. W. J. WoopwortTh. 
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PLEA FOR MORE AMERICAN MUSEUMS OF 
FINE ARTS 


To some persons the fine arts signify or suggest superfluous luxury, 
sumptuous living, ostentatious display—all leading to moral degener- 
acy and national decay. To others they signify harmless and easily 
dispensable frivolity, like dessert at the end of a substantial meal. 
By others they are regarded as furnishing really valuable enjoyment, 
which should’ be added, however, only after all material wants and 
conveniences have been provided. 

By another class of persons the fine arts are esteemed the highest 
field of human activity, the noblest product of civilization, giving 
refreshment along the pathway of life, bringing cheer to the weary 
and the suffering, lifting humanity to the realm of ideality and spiritual 
exaltation, and foreshadowing the infinite joy of heavenly existence. 
By others they are considered to derive their importance from the 
fact that they give valuable aid in general education, especially by 
training the mind to quickness and accuracy of perception, more par- 
ticularly in the study of the natural sciences. By still others they are 
prized because they may be made powerful agents in promoting the 
material prosperity of a country. 

History has abundantly proved that the character, the career, the 
wealth, the influence, and the glory indeed of a city or a nation are 
determined in a very large degree by its attitude toward the fine arts. 
This is particularly manifest in studying the existing leading cities 
and nations of the world. It is beyond question that the future pros- 
perity, character, influence, and reputation of our cities and of our 
country at large will be modified in a very large degree by whether 
or not museums of fine arts shall be liberally sustained by the munici- 
palities and by individual contributions from citizens in general pro- 
portion to their wealth. 

First among the benefits accruing from such museums should be 
mentioned the culturing influence, the elevation of taste, the refine- 
ment of feeling, the nobility of sentiment which will be awakened by 
the presence in a city of a well-arranged gallery, which is open at 
stated times to people of all ages and classes, and which shows, in 
originals or in reproductions, w orks by the great artistic geniuses of 
all ages and countries. 

Here we should stop to note that a museum differs from a formal 
school in this marked feature, that while a school is of necessity 
limited to attendance by the young, of a certain age and for only a 
few years, a museum is available and serviceable at all times, to people 
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of every age, from the prattling child to the gray-haired sage; to 
people of every occupation, condition, and station in life; to people 
of every grade of culture, from the unlettered peasant to the most 
profound philosopher; to those of every religious creed or of no 
creed; to those of native or foreign birth; to the resident citizen and 
the transient guest; to the casual or frivolous visitor to the galleries 
and the earnest and serious student; to the professional artist and 
his patron. 

Indeed, a museum may well be called a perpetual school, which 
has no formal curriculum, conducts no examinations, keeps no register 
of its students, gives no diplomas, and in which no person can ever 
complete its course of study. Who can estimate the amount of cul- 
ture and refinement which a museum of fine arts will diffuse among 
the inhabitants of a city within a single generation, or even a decade? 

A museum of fine arts is a valuable adjunct to the public library 
and the public schools in the educational system of a city. As draw- 
ing is now taught by such excellent methods, the pupils of the 
schools, who visit a museum in very large numbers, have increased 
capacity for understanding and appreciating, and increased appetite 
for enjoying the pictures, statuary, and objects of decorative art that 
from time to time are exhibited in the galleries. Thus inspired with 
a feeling for the true and noble in art, and with an apprehension of its 
true significance, they will return to their drawing lessons with 
renewed zest and interest. 

Such as shall enter the mechanical trades will become more skillful 
workmen by this increased ability in drawing. Occasionally latent 
genius will be awakened in a pupil by seeing in actuality these works 
of eminent artists, and he will rise to distinction in some branch of art 
and reflect honor and fame upon his native city. 

Again, teachers in the public schools will receive inspirations from 
studying noble, artistic productions of human genius, and will carry 
renewed enthusiasm back to their class-rooms. To teacher and pupil 
alike, and to any person pursuing historical readings, as from the 
public library, a pictorial or plastic representation of a historical sub- 
ject or personage is more impressive, more interesting, and more vivid 
than a written description can be. Or rather, the written description 
and the ocular view unite to make the mental impression complete. 
Thus does a museum supplement the school and the library in a com- 
plete system of education. 

To the practical mechanic, working at his trade, a museum of art 
is pre-eminently useful. Here he will see examples of the best deco- 
ration—as carved furniture, porcelain, tapestries, and architectural 
ornamentation. With these models of beauty before him, his per- 
ceptions of form and color, of the true principles of decorative design, 
will be lifted to the standards of the highest ideals. In consequence, 
he will become a more skilled workman, will be more valuable to his 
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employer, and will command higher wages for himself. The heads 
of manufacturing establishments will also feel the stimulus to improve 
the quality of the wares they produce, and will thus bring increased 
wealth to themselves and better wages to their employees, and will 
add to the fame and prosperity of the city. 

That this is not a mere theory, but is substantial fact, is proven, 
for example, in the history of British manufactures. The first great 
world’s fair, held in London fifty years ago, revealed to the English 
how far inferior in beauty and elegance of design their manufactures 
were to those of continental Europe, especially to those of Germany, 
France, and Belgium. The South Kensington Museum of Applied 
Art was immediately established. Upon this has been expended 
over eighteen million dollars, the expenditure of last year being over 
six hundred thousand dollars. The effect upon the artistic quality 
of English manufactured wares of all kinds was instantaneous and 
far-reaching. 

It is recognized that every pound thus expended has returned 
hundreds of pounds to British manufacturers, to invested capital, to 
employed labor, and to every line of trade and agriculture that is 
benefited by the existence of vast manufacturing establishments. The 
relation of museums of art to municipal prosperity and to national 
wealth has long been understood in Europe. 

The more a city renders itself enjoyable to its own inhabitants, the 
more will it attract people of wealth and refinement from the adjacent 
regions, as transient or permanent residents. Why do American travel- 
ers, on landing in Europe, rush, without stopping, away from rich 
and mercantile Liverpool, Havre, or Hamburg, but remain in Dresden, 
Munich, and Florence as long as possible? Because Dresden, Munich, 
and Florence contain vast treasures of the masterpieces of art. 

Dresden, for example, with a quarter of a million of inhabitants, 
depends for its prosperity almost solely upon its remarkable artistic 
attractions, especially upon its numerous and marvelously rich muse- 
ums, which draw to that city immense numbers of travelers every 
year, and large colonies of transient residents of various nationalities, 
especially English, Americans, and Russians. What would Paris be 
without the Louvre and other museums, the inventorial value of 
whose treasures mounts into hundreds of millions of dollars? Yet 
new treasures are being added constantly, to maintain the supremacy 


of Paris as the art capital of the world. GEORGE F. Comrorr, 
Director Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 
























MEUDON FROM THE SOUTH 
By Jean Rachmiel 


A PAINTER OF THE CHAMPAGNE—JEAN 
RACHMIEL 


A critic of acumen, no less competent judge of painting than 
Frederick Keppel, speaking of the work of Jean Rachmiel, thirty of 
whose canvases are now being exhibited at the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts, said: ‘‘Mr. Rachmiel is a painter with a great future. 
He is, in fact, Millet vedivims, but with Millet’s brutality left out.’’ 

A glance at the young painter’s work shows the comparison tobea 
not inapt one, the resemblance being largely, however, in the fact that 
he, like the great Barbizon master, has chosen to paint the peasant life 
of France with a striking and truthful brush, which clearly disdains to 
hide reality under a glamor of undue ideality. Probably no one of 
the younger French painters with whom Rachmiel (an American and 
here a voting citizen) ranks, strives more faithfully to know thoroughly 
every character he draws, not excepting E mile Friant or Dagnan- 
Bouveret. 

By choice Rachmiel for the last seven years has made his home 
among the paysans of the Champagne, entering into their village 
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interests, dressing like them, and like them going shod in sabots: 
His simple chdteau is in la Haute Vaucelle, near the Boissy du bon 
Repos, about ninety kilometers from Paris. Here he lives and paints 
three weeks out of every month, the remaining week being spent in 
his atelier in Paris, which he shares with his father. He is an early 
riser, and an indefatigable and most painstaking worker, doing 
absolutely no part of his work from chic, and being undaunted by 
even the most inclement of weather, where an outdoor effect in any 
way worth the effort is to be gained. 

The young painter was born in the village of Haverstraw-on-the- 
Hudson, of a French father and an American mother. He was 
taught to draw before the alphabet was given him, and continued 
under the guidance of his father until, as a youth, he entered the Art 
Students’ League of New York and became a pupil of George de 
Forest Brush. His father, Alexandre Rachmiel, at one time a fellow- 
student with Henner, was a strict disciplinarian and critic, as well as 
a sympathetic friend to his gifted son, and after a three years’ course 
of study in the metropolis, sent him to Paris to continue his work. 

As a nouveau, Jean Rachmiel first enrolled at Julien’s school, ever 





A TICKLISH MOMENT 
By Jean Rachmiel 
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a Mecca for American 
pupils; but shortly after- 
ward he entered the atelier 
of ce cher maitre Bonnat, 
with whom he continued to 
study for five years. To- 
day that great master’s 
friendship and admiration 
for his pupil is one of the 
strongest ties that, to the 
present, have detained the 
latter in France. 

Yet Rachmiel in times 
past has run the risk of 
seriously disappointing his 
master, whose prophecy 
that the ability of the young 
man to paint mighty figure 
groups would place him in 
the forefront of modern 
artists has not served to ‘ 
divert the latter immedi- 





GOOSE PLUCKING 
3y Jean Rachmiel 


ately from the types of 
simple life, to which he 
turned with a natural selec- 
tion. In this, the work of 
the American painter proves 
powerful and individual. 
He isa splendid draftsman, 
models out his figures with 
the skill of a sculptor, yet 
develops the tenderest of 
perspectives witha delicacy, 
a softness, that is unique. 
He is an innate lover of 
nature and of simple human 
types, finding his impulse 
chiefly in such homely sub- 
jects asa pair of plodding 
plow-horses; the faggot 
gatherers in the woods; 
the child whose wonder is 
stirred by the squirming of 





THE OLD MAN’S GARDEN 
the geese under the tantal- iy Sens Hache 
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izing tickling of her stick; or the shepherd lazily ruminating over his 
flock and the zealous sheep-dog beside him. With the alert poacher 
and his equally stealthy canine companion, the shrewd pelt merchant, 
plodding through the winter snow, or the young mother and child 
crossing the sunlit 
meadow on a fresh 
June morning, 
Rachmiel’s sym- 
pathy is manifest. 
He translates them 
in a mood of appre- 
ciation that affec- 
tionately recognizes 
even the homeliest 
characteristics. His 
figure-work shows 
him to be a strong 
anatomist, in which 
indeed he has been, 
from the beginning 
ot his career, 
acknowledged as 
remarkable, both by 
Lefebvre and by 
Bonnat. 

For eight or nine 
years Rachmiel has 
exhibited annually 
at the (old) Salon; 
within the past 
season his work has 
been seen at- ithe 
Academy and at the 
Union League Club 
exhibitions in New ; ' 

York City; and he or 

has been invited to 

return to America during the autumn to paint choice views of several 
notable places in New York state. Personally, the painter is retiring, 
to the point of shrinking from rope attention, though known among 
his friends as altogether genial, unaffected, and kind, especially to 
struggling students and fellow-artists. He is a tireless student in 
every branch that appertains to his art, believing that the true painter 
must be familiar even with the construction of his mechanical tools, a 
connoisseur of pigments, and of fabrics likewise, in order to make an 
enduring as well as a beautiful work of art. His canvases are of the 
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heaviest /oz/e, and are prepared personally by himself with the utmost 
care. He follows strictly the rules laid down by the best of the old 
masters. He paints in strong, fresh colors, much worked over, and 
seeks constantly that perfection of detail which time only serves to 
ripen and not im- 
pair or obliterate. 
Rachmiel, though 

native born, is a 

‘“‘new’’ man in 

America, and the 

qualities and char- 

acteristics of his 
work, through lack 
of exhibition, are 
comparatively little 
known. His thirty 
canvases, shown in 
Syracuse (which, by 
the way, will likely 
be taken to other 
cities later in the 
year), are interest- 
ing, not less to the 
student than to the 
picture-lover. They 
show a versatility of 
mind that bodes 
well for the artist’s 
future and furnishes 
adequate ground for 
, Mr. Keppel’s en- 
thusiastic prophecy. 
THE POACHER They show, as said 
By Jean Rachmiel before, a warm sym- 
pathy with human- 
ity in its humbler spheres of action, and also an equally warm 
sympathy with nature in its varied aspects—qualities that appeal to 
the heart and insure lively appreciation on the part of the public. 

His love of nature and of common scenes and people is vouched 
for by the titles of his canvases: ‘‘ Field Companions,’’ ‘‘Garden 
Flowers,’’ ‘‘The Poacher,’’ ‘‘Alphonsine,’’ ‘‘Evening,’’ ‘‘Repent- 
ance,’’ ‘‘Daphne Reflecting,’’ ‘‘Sybilla,’’ ‘‘La Récureuse,’’ ‘‘The 
Octoroon,’’ ‘‘L’ Automne,”’ ‘‘Goose Plucking,’’ ‘‘ Boon Companions, ”’ 
‘*Twilight Plowing,’’ ‘‘The Burden Bearer,’’ ‘‘Bout a Vent,’’ “‘A 
Shepherd of the Champagne,’’ ‘‘A Ticklish Moment,’’ ‘‘ Morning on 
the Pré,’’ ‘‘Bon Jour, Badine,’’ ‘‘ Bois de Meudon,’’ ‘‘Meudon from 
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the South,’’ ‘‘The 
Pelt Merchant,”’ 
‘*The Faggot Gath- 
erers,’’ ‘‘Les La- 
veuses du Village,”’ 
‘*Preparing Sugar 
Beets,” “The 
Strawberry Gather- 
ers,’’ ‘‘Au Bois de 
la Vaucelle,’’ 
**Spinning a Top,’’ 
‘*In Mére Mericot’s 
Garden,’’ ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Lady,’’ “‘A 
Goose Girl of the 
Champagne.” 
These are the pic- 
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TWILIGHT PLOWING 
By Jean Rachmiel 


CHAMPAGNE 








tures with which Rachmiel makes his American début, and despite 
an occasional suggestion of Salon methods, they are canvases whose 
supreme interest lies in a frank presentation of every-day life and scenes, 

Rachmiel’s pictures are always characteristic. Probably the best 
of the whole collection is ‘‘The Poacher,’’ a familiar subject, which he 


AU BOIS DE LA VAUCELLE 
By Jean Rachmiel 








treats in an original and 
forceful manner. The scene 
is laid in the depths of the 
woods with the atmosphere 


full of snow. The sky 
glows with a cold winter 
pink. The poacher is a 


stern, determined man, and 
is accompanied by his dog. 
There is a superb modeling 
of figure, and a wonderful, 
glistening white in the snow 
on the branches of the 
trees, which make the pic- 
ture one of great strength 
and harmony. 

‘‘A Shepherd of the 
Champagne’’ is full of mel- 
low yet early summer 
greens and yellows, and has 
a fine depth of perspective. 
In the full foreground the 
shepherd stands leaning on 
his crook. He wears a 
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brown costume, patched with black, over which is thrown an old red 
cape. The shepherd-dog standing beside him is peculiarly eloquent 
in action, and the sheep browsing near their two guardians are 
eminently natural. 

“‘La Récureuse,’’ a mahogany panel showing a woman polishing 
a copper vessel, reflects the sheen of the copper. ‘‘Twilight Plow- 





FIELD COMPANIONS 
3y Jean Rachmiel 


ing’’ shows a farmer plowing in the evening, with one horse, a white 
one, faithfully bending to his work, while the other, a dark one, 
fractiously hinders the work. 

‘*Meudon from the South’’ is a landscape, likewise with wonderful 
depth of perspective. In the distance are seen the roofs of bas- 
Meudon. Above, the observatory gleams through the thick forest of 
foliage. In the foreground are two oak-trees on the side of the hill, 
over which a view is caught of another slope on which the sunlight 
falls, coloring it in varied greens. This painting is said by some 
critics to bear a resemblance to the works of Daubigny. 

Rich harmony of autumn colors appears in some of the pictures. 
This is especially true of ‘‘The Faggot Gatherers,’’ showing trees 
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quite denuded of foliage, and the dark haze of the autumn sky and 
hills. The branches are handled in a skillful manner. ‘‘Au Bois de 
la Vaucelle’’ shows a child in the foreground, with a man whittling a 
slender young tree in the middle ground. It is a rich and delicate 
piece of autumn painting. Both pictures are eminently effective. 





IN MERE MERICOT’S GARDEN 
By Jean Rachmiel 


‘*The Pelt Merchant’’ is another strong work. The figure of the 
man, forcefully modeled, is seen coming down the road, which is 
banked with snow. The latter is bright, almost a blue in the sun- 
light. Brown bushes are beyond the snow on each side of the road, 
and behind a bend in the road the roof of a cottage is seen. 

That Rachmiel is capable of very accurate and even draftsmanship 
is evidenced in such pictures as ‘‘La Récureuse.’’ ‘‘Daphne Reflect- 
ing,’’ and ‘‘Garden Flowers.’ That he can devote himself severely 
to detail is also manifest, though in the pictures now being exhibited 
in America he never makes the detail obtrusive. ‘“‘The Strawberry 
Gatherers’’ is admirably drawn, and is worthy of a very mature 
master. ‘‘Meudon from the South,’’ already mentioned, attracts the 
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THE SMOKER ~— PORTRAIT STUDY 
By Jean Rachmiel 


visitor by its warm, glow- 
ing tones, and its sugges- 
tion of balmy atmosphere, 
but in ‘‘ Boon Companions’’ 
the composition is more 
perfect than in any other of 
the landscapes displayed. 

In all these canvases 
Rachmiel impresses one as 
being original and personal, 
both in his selection of sub- 
jects and in his treatment 
of them. He has very dis- 
tinctly a style of his own, 
and should not be spoken 
of as the follower or the im- 
itator of any other painter. 
His personal habits and his 
methods of work naturally 
tend to preserve this indi- 
viduality of selection and 
style intact; and his unflag- 
ging industry, his undoubt- 
ed talent, his enthusiasm 
for his art, and his ambition 
to excel in it are factors 


that give even greater promise for the future than his present achieve- 
ments. His forte is unquestionably the depiction of just such simple 
scenes as those now presented to the American public, and one has 
only to hope that he will escape the influence of the Salon, and remain 
loyal to the scenery and the people that have hitherto afforded him 


his motives. 


GEORGE POLLEN. 
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AN INNOVATION IN PAINTS 





I have been experimenting in oil-colors, and have invented a new 
form of paint, which I think is the most important innovation in the 
art since the fourteenth century, when oil-painting was introduced by 
Van Eyck, the Dutch master. The early painters ground their own 
colors, and we of to-day use a factory-made article, which we mix to 
the required shade on our palettes. The pictures of the old masters, 
after centuries of exposure, are found to be almost as brilliant as 
when they were first painted, whereas not infrequently a few years 
suffice to dim or otherwise transform the color scheme of modern 
works. The question arises, What causes this peculiar change? 

I became convinced that the use of factory-made products and the 
mixing of colors on a palette were responsible for the deterioration, 
and I set about to devise a means of doing away with the evil, and 
approximating the quality of the materials used by the early painters, 
thus acquiring greater durability and luminosity. Hence my ‘discov ery. 

Solid oil-colors is the name I have selected for my new colors, from 
the fact that my paints are 
made in sticks, ready for 
immediate use, which, when 
broken through, enables the 
stick to be applied directly 
to the canvas as with an 
ordinary sketching crayon. 

I have always been 
struck by the inconve- 
niences of liquid oil-colors, 
with their clumsy attendant 
paint - box, palette, and 
brushes. When the artist 
begins to paint, he has few 
colors on his palette, and 
can readily manage them; 
but as the work advances, 
and he requires finer tone 
combinations, the oil flow- 
ing from the paints mixes 
in a species of muddy sea, 
extending over the whole 
before evaporating entirely. 
Apart from this, a terrible 





THE FAGGOT GATHERERS 
* Portion of an interview. By Jean Rachmiel 
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loss of time is involved. The artist who begins to paint anything 
follows an impression received, which is both mental and phy sical. 

The conception, with its natural interpretation, occurs to him in a 
flash which must be seized at once. To stop at this moment to try 
and mix colors is often fatal. One may regain a certain portion of 
the original image, but it is never as pure as if it could have been 
grasped instantaneously. And even after the first step is over, in 
the developments the artist is continually confronted with the same 
trouble. Thus it occurred to me to seek a less laborious process 
which would elevate art by simplifying its expression. 

The solid oil paints I have devised look like colored crayons and 
are used like crayons. Their density causes the outer surface of the 
sticks to harden slightly at the contact with the air. Rubbing the 
end on a bit of cloth or paper breaks through the crust, and the semi- 
liquid paint within the stick is then applied directly either from the 
stick or with the finger. 

Labor is saved, and better results attained. Used like crayons, 
the solid oil paints have great advantages over pastel work. The 
latter must be done on special paper, must be fixed afterwards, must 
be handled carefully, and be protected by glass, must not be exposed 
to too much light, and cannot be neatied. Solid oil paints have 
none of these drawbacks. J. F. RAFFAELLI. 
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EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN 


The present age is pre-eminently marked by its intense interest in 
the application of the fine arts to home decoration; it is likewise 
characterized by a feverish striving after novelties, a breaking away 
from the conventional and formal types of ornamentation current in 
former days. This is well illustrated by the ‘‘new art’’ styles of 
furniture and architecture that have lately become a vogue, and by < 
radical departure in mural decoration from the old manner of grace- 
ful and oft-repeated lines. In the following plates examples of this 
kind of work are furnished. In Plate 28, Figure 1 shows room fur- 
nishings designed by Louis Bigoux, and cxetuied by F. Le Coeur and 
E. Bagnés, and Figure 2 shows furniture and furnishings by Léon 
Benouville. All these examples of work were exhibited at the Paris 
Salon of 1902. The friezes shown in Plate 29 are of the unconven- 
tional type. Figure 1 is a design by E. Letrillart, Nancy; Figure 2 
is by W. John Bryant, Bristol; and Figure 3 is by Henry ‘Whitcomb, 
Bournemouth. In Plate 30, all the cuts are of porcelain designed by 
Georges de Feure and executed at Limoges. These simple and 
eminently graceful and pleasing examples of the potter’s art are like- 
wise from the Paris Salon of 1902 
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EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN. Plate 29 
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EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN. Plate 30 
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MAX KLINGER’S STATUE OF BEETHOVEN 


One of the most notable art events of the year on the Conti- 
nent is the exhibition, in connection with the fourteenth display 
of the Vienna ‘Secession,’ of the remarkable statue of Beethoven 
by Max Klinger. 
This is in every 
sense a most im- 
portant work, and 
despite certain rad- 
ical peculiarities of 
treatment, is well 
worthy of the en- 
thusiastic praise 
bestowed upon it 
by critics and art 
lovers. Unconven- 
tional in conception, 
faultless in execu- 
tion, it is one of 
those remarkable 
productions that 
arrest and hold the 
attention by sheer 
force of intrinsic 
merit. There is 
small cause for 
wonder, therefore, 
that since the ex- 
hibition was opened 
the statue has been 
the main topic of 
discussion in the 
ateliers and clubs of 
the Austrian capital. 

It was thought fitting that a work so commanding should be 
accorded a setting unlike that which is given to the average run 
of works of art. In most exhibitions the problem has been to co- 
ordinate the different contributions in such a way as to harmonize 
the various features, and at the same time to prevent any one exhibit 
being so unduly emphasized as to cast other exhibits into the shade. 
In this year’s exhibition of the ‘‘Secession”’ in Vienna, on the other 
hand, the contrary policy was adopted. The Beethoven statue was 





DECORATIVE WALL PAINTING 
By Gustav Klinet 
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BEETHOVEN — GENERAL AND SIDE VIEWS 
By Max Klinger ‘ 
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regarded as so immeasurably superior to any other of the contrib- 
uted art works that it was thought both just and expedient to subor- 
dinate everything else to this masterpiece. 

To this end the statue is given a central exhibition room by itself, 
a room specially designed both by its architectural lines and its 
mural decorations to 
afford a suitable place 
for the display of Klin- 
ger’s work. This central 
room is “le room of the 
exhibition, and in many 
senses its monumental, 
austere, almost  repel- 
lant features are no 
less remarkable than 
the impressive piece of 
statuary the chapel-like 
inclosure is meant to 
house and emphasize. 

By common assent 
the statue is one of the 
finest pieces of tech- 
nical manipulation ever 
displayed in continental 
exhibitions. What is 
more, it is not one of 
the works of which a 
few moments’ inspec- 
tion suffices. The 
oftener one sees it, and 
the more closely one 
examines its various de- 
tails, the greater is its 
wonder. On it the 
Leipsic sculptor, Max 
Klinger, has spent the labor of fifteen years. The materials alone for 
the work cost one hundred and fifty thousand marks, and in view 
of this initial cost, and of the years of incessant toil required for the 
execution of the statue, the price of four hundred thousand marks 
asked by the artist for the finished work seems reasonable enough. 

The master of music thus commemorated is represented seated 
on a massive bronze throne-chair, whose sides and back are deco- 
rated with symbolic figures. The form of the musician is nude 
but for a robe loosely and gracefully draped over the knees. In 
posture the figure is somewhat crouching. But the impression im- 
parted is that of the greatest mental concentration, and of indom- 





BEETHOVEN — BACK OF CHAIR 
By Max Klinger 





FRESCO PAINTING 
3y Elena Luksch-Mekowsky 


ing genius of his 
subject, with his 
powerful intellect 
and his poetic 
fancy, and he has 
sought to incorpo- 
rate in his work all 
the dignity, mental- 
ity, and poetry that 
one naturally asso- 
ciates with this 
prodigy of music — 
a man who dreamed 
symphonies and 
sonatas, whose 
wondrous’ chords 
never reached his 
own soundless ears, 
music of such qual- 
ity that, as the or- 
ator of the day said 
on the occasion of 
the unveiling of 
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itable energy. The face, 
modeled after a mask taken 
by Klein when the musician 
was living, is doubtless the 
most faithful likeness of 
Beethoven yet produced, 
expressing alike the mas- 
ter’s intelligence, reflective- 
ness, and poetic character. 

Grillparzer, the poet, in 
delivering a funeral oration 
over the dead musician, 
took for his text the words 
‘‘He was an artist, and he 
was what he was only 
through his art.” Klinger, 
apparently, has taken a 
similar text, if one might 
be permitted to make use 
of such a phrase in con- 
nection with a work of 
sculpture. He has been 
impressed with the tower- 





RELIEF IN BEATEN COPPER 
By Maximilian Lenz 
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the first monument to Bee- 

thoven, in 1845, in Bonn, 

‘‘a world wept at his grave.” 

The bowed form of the 

statue, the massive inclined 

head, and the sober, 

thoughtful countenance 

; would suggest that the 

: sculptor had seized a mo- 

; ment when the musician, 

deaf to the world, was thus 

listening to divine har- 

monies which it was his 

function to record that 
others might hear. 

At first blush one _ is 
somewhat repelled by the 
radical, unconventional 
treatment of the subject. 
There seems little excuse 
for the nudity of the figure: the form is not one for the display of 
lines of beauty. It is massive, somewhat rotund, true to the life 
; for a man of gen- 
erous proportions 
and advanced in 
years. One’s first 
impression is, that 
nudity is the license 
of the sculptor, in- 
dulged in without 
sufficient reason, if 
not resorted to asa 
meretricious means 
of exciting interest. 
Even after close 
and sympathetic 
study one is in- 
clined to believe 
that the figure 
would be more 
effective, more nat- 
ural, and more 
pleasing were the 
shoulders and body 
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by way of comparison Houdon’s celebrated 
statue of Voltaire— also seated, also in- 
clined forward, and also designed by pose 
and expression to indicate the character 
of the subject. In Houdon’s work a 
certain dignity and grace is imparted by 
the cleverly adjusted folds of the robe in 
which the figure is enveloped. And it is 
a question w hether Klinger would not have 
enhanced the effectiveness of his statue 
had he been less radical in his treatment. 
Still there is room for differences of judg- 
ment. Certainly the massive form of the 
musician, by familiarity, loses its sugges- 
tion of the bath, and gains in impressive- 
ness by repeated study. ; 

The photographic reproductions of the 
work, which I am able to send for use in 
BRUSH AND PENCIL, will convey to the reader 
a better idea of the statue than any verbal 
description, I can give. The piece is, as it 
was designed, eminently monumental and 
symbolical. So far as I know, it is wholly 
unlike anything ever attempted in the line 
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DECORATIVE PANEL RELIEF IN BEATEN BRASS 
By Frederick Konig By Maximilian Lenz 
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of commemorative statuary. Ina sense it 
seems like a daring experiment brought to 
a successful issue. The mere combination 
of materials —a white marble statue, seated 
in an elaborate bronze throne-chair, with 
a life-sized eagle carved out of black 
marble at its feet —is a hazardous venture, 
before which an artist less skillful in his 
manipulations than Klinger might long 
have hesitated and faltered. 

The further decoration of the chair with 
white marble angels’ heads, which fringe 
the bronze work without any apparent 
reason, is an effort at decorative symbol- 
ism which lays the artist open to the charge 
of bad taste and bad judgment. But the 
nudity of the main figure, the black marble 
eagle, the white angels’ heads, and the 
bronze bas-relief decorations of the throne- 
chair, all have their symbolic meaning, 
and however the judgments of critics may 
differ, it seems ill-advised, in view of the 
wonderful execution of the work, to quarrel 
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with the artist over the selection of his materials or over his means 
of symbolism. The work is certainly one of the most remarkable 
pieces of statuary, both in conception and execution, which has lately 
been produced. 

The exhibition room is equally unlike anything designed and 
equipped for a similar purpose. A chapel-like inclosure lighted from 
above, largely dominated by plain surfaces and harsh lines—practically 
the only curve being that of the ceiling—with comparatively few at- 
tempts at mural decoration, and these ofa type so unusual, and to many 
so devoid of charm, as to be abortive of their purpose, the central room 
in which the Beethoven statue is shown on its raised dais is one that 
would impress the visitor by the element of the unusual rather than 
by that of the beautiful. Here, too, as is shown by the photographs of 
some of the decorations sent herewith, symbolism enters largely into 
consideration. This symbolism, however, is of the type that hes ‘found 
more favor with a certain class of German decorators than with the 
rank and file of decorators of other nationality. The frescoes, the 
panels, the bas-reliefs in brass and copper, the mosaics, the carvings, 
all savor of the unusual, the weird if not the repellant. 

As an example of decoration, -this central room is certainly con- 
sistent. Severe and strange as it is, itis not without its unique interest. 
Perhaps it comports with Klinger’s conception of the subject. The 
average visitor, however, will doubtless feel a hiatus between the soul- 
ful character of the musician, who produced compositions of such 
wondrous beauty that the world still listens and admires, and this 


quasi-mortuary chapel, in the decoration of which the artists reveled 
in gruesome conceits, and while*essaying to decorate, faltered before 
the first suggestion of beauty they produced, and abandoned the effort 
after grace to the mere chance of whim and oddity. The setting of 
the Klinger Beethoven is striking, that is all one cares to say of it. 
FRIEDRICH MORGENTHAL. 
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RECENT WORK OF ILLUSTRATORS — BLANCHE 
OSTERTAG 


The following four illustrations are selected from a set of drawings 
made by Miss Blanche Ostertag for ‘‘ Memories,” by Max Miiller, 
a volume soon to be published by A. C. McClurg & Co., and are used 
here by courtesy of the publishers, as examples of Miss Ostertag’s 
most recent work. The task undertaken by the artist was not an 
easy one, owing to the peculiar character of the book. 

The story is without plot, incident, or situations, though replete 
with interest, and abounding in beauty, grace, and pathos. These 
memories are a poem in prose on Deutsche Liebe, and are the later- 
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life reflections or reminiscences of athinker who delights to indulge in 
sentiment, and at the same time to interweave in his narrative whole- 
some bits of theory and philosophy. The work of illustration, there- 


fore, called for sympathy and penetrative insight rather than graphic 





‘**FOR WHAT IS THINE IS MINE” 
By Blanche Ostertag 
Copyright, 1902, by A. C. McClurg & Co. 


delineation, and required the artist to transport herself into other 
lands and times, and into a different mode of life than that which 
prevails in the tense activities of the Western world. In the main, 
Miss Ostertag has succeeded admirably in catching the meditative 
spirit of her text, and in producing pictures which are genuine 
illustrations. 
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Reference has been made before in these pages to Miss Ostertag 
as one of the most promising of the younger Western artists. She 
has not figured extensively in exhibitions, and is best known, perhaps, 
for her poster work. She has of late, however, received some important 


ON QUIET SUMMER DAYS LIKE THIS 
By Blanche Ostertag 
Copyright, 1902, by A. C. McClurg & Co. 


commissions for book illustrations, and it is as an illustrator that she 
seems fitted by her natural gifts to excel. 

Miss Ostertag came to Chicago in 1896 from St. Louis, where she 
settled for a time on her return from a period of study in Europe. It 
has been said that no more unacademic pupil ever came out of Julien’s, 
or Delecluse’s, or Raphael Collins’s private studio. It is worthy of note 
that works submitted by her were accepted at both the Paris salons on 
her first attempt. The incident is worth repeating. Every one knows 
how the advanced pupils at Julien’s retire to nooks and corners to 
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paint salon pictures, hire special models, and importune teachers to 
intercede for them, and if possible secure recognition for them by the 
juries of admission. The young artist caught the fever, and resolved to 
submit not one but four contributions, sending them to the Champs de 





FAR AWAY FROM THE HURLY-BURLY OF THE WORLD 
By Blanche Ostertag 
Copyright, tg02, by A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Mars. She intrusted the whole matter to her frame-maker, who kept 
the numbers of her pictures. First one note of declination and then 
another came. The third announced that No. 33,333 had been 
accepted. No word, however, came respecting the fourth picture, a 
pretentious oil-painting. The artist waited impatiently until the lists 
were completed, and even the catalogues were being printed, but still 
no word. Finally, much to her amazement, she learned that the miss- 
ing painting had been sent by mistake to the Champs E lysées, where 
it had been accepted and hung on the line. 
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At the conclusion of her Paris studies, Miss Ostertag made a tour 
in Italy, devoting herself to the study of the great decorative painters, 
especially Perugino, Fra Angelico, and Paolo Veronese. She has 
worked in various media, and in all with equal success. As regards 


“WHY DO I NOT GO THERE TOO?” 
By Blanche Ostertag 
Copyright, 1902, by A. C. McClurg & Co. 


her pictures exhibited, they include, among others, sketches of Paris 
streets, the ancient church of St. Germain-des-Prés, a glimpse of the 
Luxembourg Garden, a corner of the Boulevard Raspail, Dutch pic- 
tures, a Franco-American girl, and a damsel of 1830. In pastel and 
monotype she has proved herself especially clever. L. H. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


In ‘‘The Ivory Workers of the Middle Ages,’’ published by the 
Macmillan Company, A. M. Cust gives a concise but comprehensive 
account of a phase of Medizval art that has claimed, doubtless owing 
to the inaccessibility of literature on the subject, too little attention 
from present-day students. From the earliest dawn of the human 
race, ivory, as the author points out, has held a first place as a material 
for making the pleasing little luxuries of life, religious or civil; and 
to this passion for carved ivory we owe our knowledge of the continu- 
ity of art for many centuries after the break-up of the Roman empire 
and the almost complete cessation of monumental sculpture. In fact, 
no such continuous chain has survived in any other artistic production, 
and this alone makes the study of the craft of intense interest, illus- 
trating as it does the early quickening of art in a period of great 
obscurity between the old order and the new. 

The best period for commencing the study of Medieval ivory 
carving is with the fourth century, and the great series of consular 
diptychs which formed the backbone of the early history of the past 
and created a type which lasted through the whole Medieval era. It 
is here that the author begins his work, thence tracing the develop- 
ment of the craft successively through the Latin and Byzantine ivories, 
the Lombardic, Anglo-Saxon, Carlovingian, and German ivories, and 
lastly the Romanesque and Gothic ivories. The development of the 
craft in these successive periods is set forth in detail, and sufficient 
works are described and illustrated to give the reader an adequate 
idea of the characteristics of the art and the cleverness of the workers. 

The author humbly says that he has but touched the fringe of a 
large subject. His little book, however, is really a complete manual, 
as well calculated to subserve the purpose of the student ° .as to 
enlighten and entertain the general reader. 


‘*Mantegna,’’ by Maud Cruttwell, one of the Great Masters Series, 
published by the Macmillan Company, is the work of a writer who 
approaches her work diffidently, contenting herself with telling the 
story of the artist’s life and describing his principal achievements, 
and hazarding but few critical opinions. Perhaps for this reason the 
monograph is one of the most readable and entertaining of the series 
in which it occurs. 

Mantegna is among the greatest of the Quattrocentists, one of the 
painters who gave expression to their loftiest aspirations, and one of 
the foremost to urge on and pioneer the great work of revival, strain- 
ing every fiber toward the new ideals of life and thought which were 
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to bring a fresh youth back to the world. The author has studied 
her subject reverently and enthusiastically, and has told her story in 
such a way as to hold the interest of the reader, from her account of 
the youth and education of the artist to her closing discussion of his 
drawings and engravings. 

She traces the steady evolution of his art from the statuesque 
severity of his earlier to the freer realism of his later years; follows 
the steady widening of his horizon, recognizing his grip on the life 
of his own time and his power of welding his classic ideals with the 
actual life around him, and shows how, like Donatello, by the force of 
his powerful intellect and the energy of his nature, by his earnestness 
and his steadfast adherence to his ideals, he forced those ideals upon 
his generation and exerted a vast and beneficent influence upon the 
art of his day. The illustrations chosen for the work serve as an 
admirable enforcement of the text. 


From a scientific standpoint there has been no lack of admirable 
works on color, but these for the most part demand more time and 
study than many students can give to them, and besides they are too 
theoretical to be easily understood. On the other hand, from an 
artistic standpoint the available works may be useful to those who 
paint pictures, but are not of much benefit to a larger class of people 
who are artists in other occupations. 

Miss Emily Noyes Vanderpoel, in her ‘‘Color Problems,’’ pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co., has undertaken, and with a large 
measure of success, to supply a handbook of practical value to deco- 
rators, designers, lithographers, florists, dressmakers, milliners, and 
to the innumerable people in other occupations who have need of the 
theory and use of colors. She has aimed to combine the essential 
results of the scientific and artistic study of color in concise, practical 
form, and to classify the study of color in individual eyes, in light, in 
history, and in nature. 

On the conviction that color cannot be fully appreciated from any 
written description, she has made the text as brief as possible, and the 
illustrations full and elaborate, there being over a hundred full-page 
plates of the best style of color-printing. Much attention is given to 
contrasts of modified or subdued colors, such as would be required 
constantly in decorative designs covering large spaces, against which 
points of more positive color are placed. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties in arranging a color design is in determining the qualities and 
quantities of color in an effective and agreeable way, and very few 
works give the useful hints on this subject contained in the book here 
noticed. The presentation of some of the salient points of the scien- 
tific side’ by one who has also borne in mind the artistic side cannot 
fail to make this book attractive and useful to a great number who 
wish to know something of the laws that underlie agreeable arrange- 
ments of color. 
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